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HON. THOMAS COGSWELL. 





BY JOHN N. MCCLINTOCK, A. M. 





It has been suggested that Colonel 
Thomas Cogswell, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, is a blue-blooded aristocrat. If 
having a long line of honorable, Chris- 
tian ancestors, the record of whom ex- 
tends back to the old country, to the 
days when the Stuarts ruled England 
and Cromwell was unheard of, if pious, 
patriotic, and sagacious forefathers give 
a man blue blood, the Colonel is really 
afflicted with blue blood. If being a 
hard working and practical lawyer, a 
farmer who personally superintends the 
cultivation of five hundred acres of 
land, a scholar who tries to keep up 
with the literature of the period, a kind 
and considerate neighbor, a citizen 
always at the command of his fellow- 
citizens, a brave soldier in the late war, 
an easy and graceful public speaker, a 
man with a multitude of personal friends, 
if these are the characteristics of an 
aristocrat, then is Colonel Cogswell an 
aristocrat. If in his veins flows the 
best New England blood, if his charac- 
ter for honor and integrity is as estab- 
lished as the granite hills which hem in 
his paternal farm, there is no doubt that 
his ancestors are in part responsible. 
If a man’s sins will live after him for 
generations so also will the noble actions 


of a man’s ancestors be reflected in 
him and help him in the race. The 
Colonel’s ancestors were among the 
first settlers who planted the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony early in the seventeenth 
century. In every generation they have 
been law-abiding, God-fearing, and pa- 
triotic citizens, ready to serve their 
country in war or peace. 


BOYHOOD. 


Hon. THomas CocswE LL, son of Hon. 
Thomas and: Mary (Noyes) Cogswell, 
was born February 8, 1841, in Gilman- 
ton, in the house which in the early 
part of this century was the homestead 
of his great grandfather, General Joseph 
Badger, and which stood a few rods 
east of the Colonel’s present residence, 
under the shade of a great elm tree 
lately injured by lightning. The frame 
of the old house was taken and used in 
the construction of the residence of 
James W. Cogswell, another son of Hon. 
Thomas and Mary (Noyes) Cogswell, 
who lives a quarter of a mile away on 
the main highway from Gilmanton Iron 
Works to Laconia. The present resi- 
dence was built in 1784 by Colonel 
Thomas Cogswell, of the Continental 
Army, his father’s uncle, and came into 
his father’s possession over forty years 
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ago, reuniting the old General Badger 
estate. It is a large, square, two-story, 
old-fashioned mansion, built in the sub- 
stantial manner in vogue about the 
time of the American Revolution, and 
as serviceable to-day as when erected 
by the old patriot. Here was passed 
the boyhood and youth of our friend, 
Colonel Cogswell. Here on his father’s 
farm of a thousand acres he acquired a 
practical knowledge of farming, of 
stock raising, and of the many duties 
and obligations of a successful farmer’s 
career. Here he was surrounded by 
scenery unsurpassed in the hill country 
of New Hampshire. The farm occu- 
pies the summit and sides of a hill; 
and the house, not far from the highest 
ground, commands a very extended 
view of hill and mountain, valley, 
stream and lake, woodland and cultiva- 
ted field, reaching to the horizon formed 
by distant elevations. 


EDUCATION. 


With the boys of the neighborhood 
he received the first rudiments of an 
education at the little red school-house 
of the district. Here he developed a 
fondness not only for boyish sports but 
for books, and at an early age deter- 
mined to acquire a classical education 
with a view to becoming a lawyer. He 
entered Gilmanton Academy in 1857, 
and continued his studies there two 
years under the instruction of Professor 
Chase Parsons and of Professor Andrew 
Marshall. The Cogswell family have 
always been actively interested in main- 
taining this venerable institution, found- 
ed in 1794; and it is a noteworthy fact 
that in its board of directors the name 
of Thomas Cogswell has appeared every 
year since its charter was granted. It 
is also remarkable that since 1794 Gil- 
manton Academy has never missed a 
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term of school, Here young Cogswell 
formed a close friendship with his room- 
mate and classmate, John B. Peaslee, 
with whom he went to Hanover in 1859, 
and entered the Freshman class of 
Dartmouth College. Of that class of 
eighty-nine members, forty-eight were 
living three years ago who graduated 
with their class in 1863. The class has 
given to the world fourteen lawyers, ten 
physicians, seven clergymen, ten teach- 
ers, besides nine patriots who laid down 
their lives for the good of their country. 
In his class was Alfred K. Hamilton, of 
Milwaukee, Charles C. Pearson, of 
Concord, Charles A. Pillsbury, of Min- 
neapolis, John Scales, of Dover, Isaac 
Walker, of Pembroke, Evarts W. Farr, 
of Littleton, Stephen B. Kenrick, of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, and Hon. W. H. 
Clement, of Brooklyn, New York. 
Young Cogswell was a good scholar, 
ranking well in his class, and excelling 
as a speaker and debater. He was out 
all of the Senior year but graduated 
with his class. Before and during his 
college course young Cogswell taught 
school, first in Alton, when he was six- 
teen years of age, and afterwards in 
Deerfield, East Concord, and Laconia. 
Frequently he had scholars older than 
himself, and during one term of school 
he “boarded round.” 


ARMY LIFE. 


At the end of his Junior year in 
Dartmouth College the fate of the Re- 


public was in doubt. Those were the 
darkest days of the Great Rebellion. 
More soldiers were needed to fill the 
ranks of veteran regiments, and new 
regiments were needed at the front. 
The herculean task of suppressing trea- 
son began to be realized by the loyal 
North, and in the summer of 1862 
300,000 more volunteers were called 
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for. 


Twenty boys from the ciass of 
1863 responded to the call, among 
whom was Thomas Cogswell. He en- 
listed in that summer as a private in 
Company A, Fifteenth Regiment, New 
Hampshire Volunteers, a company re- 
cruited in Gilmanton, Guilford, Alton, 
and Belmont, and entered the service 
for nine months. He was chosen by 
his company first lieutenant and was 
presented by his command with sword 
and equipments. For the ensuing year 
his history and that of the regiment are 
identical. 

In October, 1862, the regiment was 
in camp in Concord, going to Long Is- 
land, New York, in November of the 
same year. The regiment was des- 
tined to join the expedition of Gen- 
eral Banks and proceeded to Louisiana, 
where in the following spring Lieuten- 
ant Cogswell was taken sick with the 
chills and fever. He lost twenty-five 
pounds in weight in one week. He re- 
covered sufficiently to join his company, 


of which he was commissioned captain 
April 8, 1863, before Port Hudson, and 
participated in the memorable attack. 
For a day and a half during the siege 
His 
weakened constitution could not with- 


his command were without food. 


stand such exposure and deprivation, 
and again he was sent to the hospital. 
When the regiment was embarking to 
return north, after their term of service 
had expired, the physicians forbade his 
being moved, but he ordered four of 
his men, who came to see him, to carry 
him upon the boat with the regiment. 
This they did and he was brought home 
with them almost a physical wreck. 
When he entered the service he was a 
strong, rugged, healthy boy of twenty- 
one, weighing one hundred and eighty- 
five pounds ; he weighed one hundred 
and six when he arrived at Gass’ hotel 
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in Concord, August 8, 1863. He was 
then twenty-two years old and wore the 
epaulets of a captain gained by gallant 
service before the enemy. 

It is unnecessary to add that Captain 
Cogswell was a brave soldier. He left 
a sick bed to join his regiment on the 
eve of a great battle. He was a good 
executive officer, kind and considerate 
to his men, and thoughtful of their 
needs and interests. When the regi- 
ment was ordered from Long Island to 
embark on a transport for the Gulf of 
Mexico, he joined with his captain in 
refusing to march his company on board 
of a boat manifestly unsafe and over- 
loaded. This refusal led to a court- 
martial, by which the young officers 
were exonerated from blame. He never 
wanted his men exposed to danger in 
which he could not share, and looked 
after them like younger brothers. For 
a year after his return from the south 
he was recuperating and regaining his 
lost health, six months of the time be- 
ing confined to his house and room. 
In the fall of 1864 Captain Cogswell 
was employed as a clerk in the com- 
missary department and reported to 
Captain John R. Hynes, but saw no 
more active service. 

LAW. 

Mr. Cogswell commenced to read 
law in the office of Stevens & Vaughan, 
of Laconia, and afterwards studied at 
the Harvard Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to the Belknap County bar dur- 
ing the September term, 1866. In De- 
cember of the same year he opened a 
law office in the village of Gilmanton 
Iron Works, where no lawyer had been 
settled for the previous twenty years. 
Formerly some noted lawyers had prac- 
ticed law there, among whom may be 
mentioned James Bell, George Minot, 
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Arthur St. Loe Livermore and his 
brother, William Butterfield, George G. 
Fogg, and O. A. J. Vaughan. Here 
for twenty years has Mr. Cogswell prac- 
ticed law, doing the legal business for 
all the country round. He enjoys an 
excellent standing at the bar, not only 
with his clients and the people gener- 
ally, but with his brother lawyers and 
with the court. It has always been his 
policy to discourage litigation, and many 
a promising lawsuit has been nipped in 
the bud by his advice. He has had 
the confidence of his neighbors and 
townsmen, and has done a large pro- 
bate business, written many wills, set- 
tled many estates and accepted many 
fiduciary trusts. He has had no 
specialty but has done a general law 
business in Belknap and in Strafford 
counties, and in the United States 
Courts, to which he has been admitted 
to practice. He is bold and aggressive 
in the trial of causes and is a strong 
advocate before a jury. He is gener- 
ally considered a well educated, well 
read, and safe lawyer, careful in giving 
advice, and careful not to be drawn into 
a suit when his client is in the wrong. 
A compromise with him is a very com- 
mon and effective mode of procedure. 
Possibly had he been more dependent 
upon his profession for a livelihood, he 
might have been more industrious, but 
he could not have been more conscien- 
cious or more careful of the interests 
of his clients. 

In 1884 he was elected solicitor of 
Belknap County, running ahead of his 
party ticket, which office he now holds. 


POLITICS, 


The town of Gilmanton was divided 
in 1859, when Belmont was set off; but 
as it was against the will of the people 
of that section, they retained the old 
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organization and. the records, while the 
new town kept the old name. Of Gil- 
manton Mr. Cogswell was chosen rep- 
resentative to the General Court in 1871 
and 1872, although the town was Re- 
publican. (The first office to which he 
was elected was that of superintending 
school committee, which office he held 
for one year.) During the latter term 
he received the nomination of his party 
for speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. He was elected Senator from 
the old district, Number Six, in 1878, 
and was the candidate the following 
year for re-election in the new district, 
Number Six. In this election there was 
no choice by the people and he lost his 
election in the Senate. In 1880 he 
was candidate for councillor in the Sec- 
ond Councillor District, but found it 
impossible to overcome a Republican 
majority of from sixteen to eighteen 
hundred. In June, 1886, he received 
of the Democratic State Convention 
the nomination for Governor. 

Mr. Cogswell isa Democrat. His fa- 
ther before him was a Democrat, a loyal 
supporter of the administration during 
the Rebellion, and a firm believer in the 
great underlying principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party. He believes in the sa- 
credness of the Constitution which forms 
the union of the States, in maintaining 
our national honor at home and abroad, 
in the equality of American citizens, 
and, with President Cleveland, heartily 
endorses the doctrine that public office 
is a publictrust. He is, and has always 
been, a conservative Democrat. Al- 
though he was defeated for councillor 
in 1880, that was the year he was 
elected by his fellow-citizens of Gilman- 
ton to the office of selectman, succeed- 
ing in raising that most important office 
out of the realm of party politics and 
inaugurating a non-partisan board, which 














the town has continued to this day. At 
that time the town was then, as it is 
now, strongly Republican, and this over- 
turn was only accomplished after a 
hard fight. He was re-elected in 1881, 
and 1882, during both of which years 
he served as chairman of the board. 
During his term of office the financial 
affairs of the town were straightened 
out and a system of reform inaugurated 
which saved money to the town and 
benefited everybody. For many years 
he has been a delegate to the State 
Conventions and other conventions of 
his party, and has always been ready 
and willing to serve his party on the 
stump. His own nomination in June, 
1886, although given by a very large 
majority on the first ballot, came unso- 
licited and apparently spontane- 
ously. This result was brought about 
by his very large circle of personal 
friends, men who know him, who be- 
lieve in him, who want to vote for him 
and who hope to elect him. They 
know his strength as a speaker, as an 
executive, as a man of affairs, and his 
great personal popularity. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


For many years Mr. Cogswell has 
been interested in educational affairs. 
Mention has been made of his service 
one year as superintending school com- 
mittee of Gilmanton. Since 1868 he 
has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Gilmanton Academy. He 
has been President of the Board since 
the death of Judge Eastman, and is 
now its Treasurer. To the affairs of 
the institution he has given a great deal 
of time and attention. Inno small de- 
gree is its increasing reputation owing 
to his interest in it. At all times he has 
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been generous in helping students who 
are seeking an education. 


FARM. 


Since the death of his father in 1868 
he has had the charge of a farm of over 
four hundred acres, now increased to 
five hundred acres, and this he has 
steadily improved, not only in its capac- 
ity for yielding crops, but in its build- 
ings, fences, and orchards. Its chief 
crop is hay, of which he cuts from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred tons annually. 
He winters from forty to sixty head of 
cattle, and keeps from six to ten horses. 
His cattle are Durham and Devon 
grades, well adapted to his hillside 
farm. His horses are of the Wilkes 
stock. Only a few sheep remain at 
present of what was formerly a large 
flock. For sixty-five years the farm 
has produced a crop of wheat, some- 
times amounting to one hundred bush- 
els; and in 1869 he received a silver 
medal for the best wheat from the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Seciety. Corn, 
beans, potatoes, and vegetables enough 
are raised on the farm for home con- 
sumption. There is much valuable 
wood and timber land on the estate. 
Mr. Cogswell requires the services of 
two assistants through the whole year, 
and during the haying and harvest sea- 
sons of as many as are available. There 
is a system in all his farm operations, 
and for the last ten years that of calling 
ten hours’ labor a day’s work on his 
farm has been in force. This is true 
even in haying weather. His men are 
always well treated, and, as a matter of 
course, it is considered very desirable 
to obtain work on the Cogswell farm. 

Mr. Cogswell was one of the first 
members of the Board of Agriculture, 
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and served two years, and as 
his successor named Professor Jere- 
miah W. Sanborn, who has since 
done so much to elevate the farm and 
the farmer., He was President of the 
Belknap County Agricultural Society in 
1883 and in 1884, and was a charter 
member of Crystal Lake Grange, num- 
ber one hundred and one, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Gilmanton Iron Works, 
and has been its Lecturer since its for- 
mation. He takes especial pride in his 
horses, for one of which he took the 
first prize at the New England Fair a 
few years since. His farm, as a whole, 
is one of the best in the town of Gilman- 
ton, and is excelled by only a few in 
the State. It is good, strong land, and 
is very carefully cultivated. 


CITIZEN. 


Mr. Cogswell was commissioned col- 
onel by Governor Weston. His fight- 
ing rank was captain, won on the field 
of battle at the age of twenty-two years, 
and very acceptable to him when used 
in addressing him by an old comrade 
of army days. The Colonel is a very 
generous man to his needy townsmen. 
Many good men are ready to hélp the 
“ Lord’s poor ;” Colonel Cogswell al- 
ways has a kind word and a helping 
hand and purse for that other kind of 
poor not so often in high favor. A ten- 
dollar bill, given or loaned at times by 
him, has saved many a poor fellow from 
trouble and distress of a serious nature. 
The Colonel is public-spirited. He 
supports all measures calculated to bet- 
ter his immediate locality, his native 
town, the State, or the nation. The 
village at the Iron Works has been im- 
proved and the value of property en- 
hanced by his efforts with others in 
erecting there a shoe factory, which 
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gives employment to above one hundred 
operatives. His large house is the home 
for the whole family of Cogswells where- 
ever scattered, and his many personal 
friends are there hospitably entertained. 
For many years he has been a liberal 
supporter of the Congregational Church 
of Gilmanton Iron Works, of which so- 
ciety he is a member, and he attends 
meeting regularly every Sunday. He 
is a member of the executive commit- 
tee, which has charge of a fund of some 
$3500. He is not bigoted in his relig- 
ious views, however, but contributes to 
the support of the gospel in all the 
neighboring churches. He is a mem- 
ber of the John L. Perley, Jr., Post, 
No. 37, G. A. R., of Laconia, and has 
frequently been called upon to deliver 
Memorial Day addresses. He is a 
member of the Winnipisseogee Lodge, 
F. and A. Masons, of Alton, and for 
two years was Master of the Lodge. 
He possesses a retentive memory and 
is an eloquent speaker, his off-hand ad- 
dresses being especially pleasing to his 
audiences. He is astorehouse of facts 
relating to the early history of Gilman- 
ton and its pioneers, and is especially 
interested in genealogies and subjects 
of antiquarian interest. He is a man 
of large frame, large head, large heart, 
popular with all who know him and 
with all who can appreciate a thoroughly 
good fellow. In the entertainment of 
company at his hospitable home he is 
ably seconded by his bright and viva- 
cious wife, who heartily enters into all 
plans and aspirations of the Colonel’s 
life. 


ANCESTRY.* 


The Cogswell family of America can 
trace their descent from John Cogswell, 





*Large'y compiled from *‘ The Cogs- 
wells of America.” by E. O. Jameson. 
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the emigrant ancestor, who came to this 
country with his wife and family in 1635 
and settled in Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
I. Joun Cocswett, son of Edward 
and Alice Cogswell, and grandson of 
Robert and Alicia Cogswell, was born 
in 1592 in Westbury Leigh, County of 
Wilts, England. His father and his 
grandfather and his ancestors for gener- 
ations had been engaged in the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths in the neigh- 
borhood of his birthplace ; and mem- 
bers of the Cogswell family continue to 
this day making cloth in the same local- 
ity. He married, September 10, 1615, 
Elizabeth Thompson, daughter of Rev. 
William and Phillis Thompson, and set- 
tled down in the old homestead. His 
parents died soon after his marriage, 
and he succeeded to the business. This 


business he carried on successfully for a 
score of years, when he was impelled 


to migrate with his family. Those were 
troublesome times in the mother coun- 
try, and the tide of emigration had al- 
ready commenced to flow towards the 
New England coast. With his wife, 
the daughter of the parish vicar of 
Westbury Leigh, and eight of their nine 
children, he embarked May 23, 1635, 
at Bristol, England, on the ship Angel 
yabriel, to find the home of religious 
freedom in the new world. He had 
previously disposed of his “ mylls,”’ his 
houses, his land, and his business, and 
took with him several farm and house- 
hold servants, an amount of valuable 
furniture, farming implements, house- 
keeping utensils, and a considerable 
sum of money. After a very long pas- 
sage the vessel approached the harbor 
of Pemaquid, on the coast of Maine, 
when, within sight of their haven, they 
were overtaken by a fearful gale, which 
made a wreck of the Angel Gabriel and 
caused the loss of much of Mr. Cogs- 
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well’s property. The whole family, 
however, reached the shore in safety. 
Mr. Cogswell soon after settled in Ips- 
wich, where he became a leading citizen, 
and died full of years and honors, No- 
vember 29, 1869. Mrs. Cogswell, who 
“was a woman of sterling qualities and 
dearly beloved by all who knew her,” 
died, June 2, 1676. 

II. Wituiam Cocswett, eldest son 
of John and Elizabeth (Thompson) 
Cogswell, was baptized in March, 1619, 
and came with his parents to America. 
He settled on the home place in Ips- 
wich, now in the town of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, and was an influential and 
highly respected citizen. He married, 
in 1649, Susanna Hawkes, daughter of 
Adam and Mrs. Anne (Hutchinson) 
Hawkes. She was born in 1633, in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and died 
in 1696. He died December 15, 1700. 

III. Liturenanrt Joun CocswE i, 
son of William and Susanna (Hawkes) 
Cogswell, was born May 12, 1665, in 
Chebacco, Ipswich, where he lived until 
his death. He was called to fill various 
public offices in the town and was a 
member of the church. He married 
before 1693 Hannah Goodhue, daugh- 
ter of Deacon William, Jr., and Han- 
nah (Dane) Goodhue. He died in 
1710. Mrs. Cogswell, born July 4, 
1673, after the death of her first hus- 
band married in 1713 Lieutenant 
Thomas Perley. She died December 
25, 1742. 

IV. NATHANIEL COGSWELL, son of 
Lieutenant John and Hannah (Good- 
hue) Cogswell, was born January 1g, 
1707, in Chebacco Parish, Ipswich. He 
was three years old when his father 
died and in early boyhood entered a 
store in Haverhill, Massachusetts. He 
became a leading merchant and a prom- 
inent citizen of the town. He was a 
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man of integrity and business capacity, 
and was a devoted and efficient member 
of the church. He married January 
31, 1740, Judith Badger, daughter of 
Joseph and Hannah (Peaslee) Badger. 
Mrs. Cogswell was the only surviving 
daughter of her father, who was a mer- 
chant of Haverhill. She was born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1724, and died May 7, 1810. 
After a successful business life, Mr. 
Cogswell retired in 1766, and settled 
upon a farm in Atkinson, New Hamp- 
shire. He at once became active in 
religious and educational matters in the 
town. During the Revolutionary War 
his patriotism was declared by large 
loans of money to provide equipments 
and provisions for the soldiers. These 
loans of money, by reason of a depre- 
ciated currency, proved almost a total 
loss. Besides providing money Mr. 


Cogswell gave eight sons to the army 


who served with distinction and fulfilled 
an aggregate term of service of more 
than thirty-eight years. The aggregate 
height of these eight brothers was about 
fifty feet. They all survived the war and 
became prominent in professional and 
civil life. Mr. Cogswell died March 23, 
1783. 

V. Dr. Wittiam Cocswe.t, son of 
Nathaniel and Judith (Badger) Cogs- 
well, was born July 11, 1760, in Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts. At the breaking 
out of the Revolution he entered the 
army at the age of fifteen years, enlist- 
ing in the company commanded by his 
older brother, Captain Thomas Cogs- 
well, in Colonel Baldwin’s regiment. He 
served through the year1776. For the 
next year he studied medicine and sur- 
gery with Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, at 
Atkinson. In 1778 he served with Gen- 
eral Sullivan in Rhode Island. Having 
completed his medical studies he was 


appointed, July 19, 1781, surgeon’s 
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mate in the Military Hospital at West 
Point. January 5, 1784, he was pro- 
moted to the position of surgeon-in- 
chief of the hospital, and chief medical 
officer of the United States Army, 
une 20, 1784. Dr. Cogswell resigned 
September 1, 1785, after five years’ ser- 
vice, married, and settled in Atkinson, 
where he continued in the practice of 
his profession until his death, nearly 
half a century later. He was one of 
the original members of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, which was 
incorporated in 1791, and was appointed 
one of its nineteen Fellows by the Gen- 
eral Court. Many medical students 
were under his instruction. He was 
one of the founders of Atkinson Acad- 
emy, and a member and President of 
its Board of Trustees for many years. 
He gave the land on which the Acad- 
emy was erected. He married, July 22, 
1786, Judith Badger, daughter of Gen- 
eral Joseph and Hannah (Pearson) 
Badger, of Gilmanton. She was born 
May 15, 1766, and died September 30, 
1859. Dr. Cogswell died January 1, 
1831,leaving behind him a distinguished 
family of children. One of his daugh- 
ters was the wife of Governor William 
Badger. 

VI. Honorasce THomas Cocswe.t, 
son of Dr. William and Judith (Badger) 
Cogswell, and father of Honorable 
Thomas Cogswell, of Gilmanton, the 
subject of this sketch, was born Decem- 
ber 7, 1798, in Atkinson. He married, 
February 25, 1820, Mary Noyes, daugh- 
ter of James and Mary (Weston) 
Noyes, and settled and resided in Gil- 
manton until his death, nearly fifty years 
later. He was an extensive farmer, 
owning the homestead of his maternal 
grandfather, General Joseph Badger, 
which he increased to one thousand 
acres. He was a man of great influ. 
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ence in the town and State. Mr. Cogs- 
well was justice of the peace some 
forty years, county treasurer, deputy 
sheriff, selectman, representative, judge 
of Court of Common Pleas, 1841- 
1855, of Belknap county, member of 
the Governor’s Council in 1856, trustee 
of Gilmanton Academy and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and deacon of the Con- 
gregational Church in Gilmanton Iron 
Works. For many years he was mod- 
erator of that stormy legislative assem- 
bly, the annual town-meeting, and his 
voice always commanded the attention 
and respect of that critical and exact- 
‘ing body of citizens. 


The firm of James R. Hill & Co. 
have lately been obliged to enlarge their 
accommodations in the city of Concord 
for the manufacture of their Concord 
Harness, so much has their business in- 
creased. This is no doubt owing to 
their judicious advertising in the pages 
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Mrs. Cogswell was born in Plaistow, 
April 25, 1801. She died May 3, 1886. 
Mr. Cogswell died August 8, 1868. 

VII. Hon. Tuomas CocswE Lt, son 
of Hon. Thomas and Mary (Noyes) 
Cogswell, was born February 8, 1841, 
in Gilmanton. He married, October 8, 
1873, Florence Mooers, daughter of 
Reuben D. and Betsey S. (Currier) 
Mooers. She was born July 21, 1851, 
in Manchester, N. H. 


CHILDREN. 


Anna Mooers, born Sept. 17, 1874. 
Thomas, born November 23, 1875. 
Clarence Noyes, born Nov. 3, 1877. 


of the Grantre Montuiy. The addi- 
tion to their premises is a two story 
brick block, already fully occupied by 
their skilled workmen making harness 
for every land and every people the sun 
shines upon. 





HON. LYCURGUS PITMAN. 


BY F. B. OSGOOD, ESQUIRE. 


Hon. Lycurgus Pitman, of North 
‘Conway, the Democratic candidate for 
Senator in the Grafton District, Num- 
ber 2, is a young man of great business 
ability, always ready to forward any en- 
terprise that may be beneficial to the 
town or to'the State. He is the son of 
G. W. M. Pitman, a lawyer of northern 
New Hampshire, and Emeline Pitman, 
and was born in Bartlett April 9, 1848. 
He received his education at the com- 
mon schools of his native town and 
North Conway, and asa young man 
was for several terms a successful 


teacherof youth. He finally embarked 
in business in 1870 as a pharmacist and 
settled in North Conway. He is an 
earnest Democrat, prominent in his 
party and ready to promote its interests 
in all legitimate ways. As a neighbor 
and townsman he is open handed and 
generous ; no one, irrespective of party, 
ever called on him for assistance in 
vain. His circle of acquaintances, both 
in and out of the State, is large ; and 
no one in this section is better or more 
favorably known than he to the many 
tourists who annually visit the White 
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Hills, and no one stands higher as a 
man, a citizen, and a gentleman, among 
his friends and intimates. 

He was married December 25, 1870, 
to Lizzie I. Merrill, and their home is 
graced by three daughters, the oldest 
fourteen years of age. Mr. Pitman 
was one of the projectors of the North 
Conway & Mt. Kearsarge Railroad, is 
one of the directors, and is clerk of 
the corporation. 


Hon. Hosea B. Carter. 


During the last session of the Legis- 
lature Hon. Harry Bingham represented 
the district in the Senate, receiving 
3,074 votes, a plurality of 697 over his 
Republican antagonist, Joseph M. Jack- 
than, so we may naturally infer that Mr. 
Pitman’s chances of election are well 
assured. Mr. Pitman is a genial, whole 
souled citizen, a Mason, an Odd Fel- 
low, and a Knight of Pythias. 


HON. HOSEA B. CARTER. 


Hosea B. Carter, Democratic candi- 
date for State Senator in District Num- 
ber 21, is a resident of Hampstead, 
where he was born September 5, 1834. 
His education was obtained at the com- 
mon schools, and he was master of a 


good trade when he came of age. Tiring 
of home life he got employment as a 
canvasser, meeting with fair success. 
During the war he was active in helping 
towns fill their quotas, and in 1862 was 
keeping a hotel at Camp Stanton, Box- 


ford, Mass. Thence he went to Can- 
ada in the interests of the secret ser- 
vice, and had the pleasure of attending 
the Peace Conference at the Clifton 
House in 1864. He was at Montreal 
and St. Johns during the rebel raid into 
Vermont, the following year was an im- 
portant witness in the Mrs. Surratt trial 
in Washington. From 1865 to 1870 
he was superintendent of agencies for 
New England for the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. In 1872 he openeda 
store for a short time in Concord, and 
that same year he became a disciple of 
Ruel Durkee, obtaining active employ- 
ment inthe lobby. In 1876 he divided 
the State into councillor and senatorial 
Districts, giving the Republican party 


four of the five councillors and eight of 
the twelve senators. In 1879 he drew 
up the apportionment bill, displaying his 
statesmanship on that occasion, for the 
bill gives the Democratic towns a vote 
in the legislature in off years, while the 
Republican towns are fully represented 
when a United States Senator is to be 
chosen. He was also the author of the 
bill dividing the State into 24 Districts, 
giving the Republicans sixteen senators. 
In 1880 he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials in the Republi- 
can State Convention, ant the next day 
held the same office in the Democratic 
State Convention. He was postmaster 
at Hampstead from 1874 to 1879, rail- 
road commissioner for the Boston & 
Maine Railroad from 1876 to 1880. 
He is married and has two children and 
four grandchildren. His wife was Kate 
E. Martin, of Malone, N. Y. He was 
publishing in Haverhill in 1880 when 
he was burned out by the great fire ; 
since then he has represented a St. 
Louis Safe Co. He is remarkable for 
his knowledge of men and figures, and 
if elected to the Senate will be a heavy 
weight. 





New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 


NEW BUILDING OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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This engraving gives but a slight idea 
of the sound, solid, and substantial fire- 
proof building of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company at Manches- 
ter. The new building just completed 
is 30 feet front and 100 feet deep, situ- 
ate on the west side of Elm Street, 
nearly opposite the office formerly oc- 
cupied by the Company. The front is 
Nova Scc.tia sandstone lined with brick, 
the facade being of a modified Queen 


Anne style of architecture. The walls 
are of brick, 20 inches in thickness. 
The floors and roof are 12 inches thick, 
and of the most solid description. 
They are built of spruce plank, placed 
side by side and spiked together, and 
both underneath and above this plank- 
ing is a wire lathing and layer of asbes- 
tos paper. The first floor and base- 
ment are leased by a dry goods estab- 
lishment at a rental that pays the Com- 
pany fair interest on the investment. 
The northerly entrance leads by an 
easy flight of stairs to the second story, 
where is found a permanent home for 
the Company. Competent judges pro- 
nounce it one of the best arranged, 
best lighted and ventilated insurance 
offices in the country, specially adapted 
to the growing wants of the Company. 
The office, or working room, is 100 
feet long by 30 wide, 14 feet stud. The 
front is lighted by one plate glass win- 
dow, 8x1o feet in size, and two, 5x8 
feet, and the rear in a similar way, and 
supplemented by two large turret sky- 
lights, furnishing the room with a flood 
of light. Four handsomely finished 
fire-places, one in each corner, furnish 
ample ventilation to this story. Over 
these fire-places are handsome mantles 
and large plate glass mirrors. This 
story is also amply supplied with lava- 
tories, closets and coat rooms, most 
conveniently arranged. Upon the south 
wall of the office is*a row of cherry 
casings, 65 feet long and 14 feet high, 
divided into two sections, provided with 
sliding glass doors, and shelves and 
pigeon-holes to accommodate the accu- 
mulation of records and other docu- 
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ments. The upper section is reached 
‘by means of a narrow balcony provided 
with a hand rail. All of the officers 
and clerks of the Company have desks 
in this room, each department of the 
business being arranged by itself. The 
desk at which the local business of the 
Company is transacted occupies a space 
upon the north side of the building, and 
the other desks are ranged in order in 
the south side of theroom. The office 
is finished in whitewood with cherry 
trimmings, and the desks are of solid 
black walnut. The third story room is 
reached from the main office, and will 
be used by the Company for the storing 
of records, etc. This room is 54 feet 
in depth. 

The plans for the building were pre- 
pared by Col. J. T. Fanning, and the 


Nathaniel E. Martin, Democratic 
candidate for Solicitor of Merrimack 
county, is a widely and favorably known 
young lawyer of Concord, whose en- 
ergy, solid legal attainments and faith- 
fulness to the interests of his clients 
have been rapidly advancing him in the 
estimation of the business men of the 
State. He has already built up a very 
extensive and lucrative practice, and 
commands the respect of the whole 
community. His paternal ancestors 
were among the first settlers of London- 
derry. Nathaniel Martin and his son, 
William Martin, migrated from the north 
of Ireland and settled in Londonderry 
in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. James Martin, the son of Wil- 
liam Martin, was a soldier in the Conti- 
nental army during the Revolution, and 
settled on Buck Street, in the town of 
Pembroke. 


Gov. Noah Martin was a 


Nathaniel EF. Martin. 





NATHANIEL E. MARTIN. 





building has been constructed under 
the personal direction of the architect. 
Head & Dowst were the contractors. 
The building is heated thoroughly by 
steam from a large boiler located in the 
‘basement. The work throughout is of 
a character to reflect the utmost credit 
upon those by whom it was performed. 
The building in its manner of construc- 
tion is a new departure for the city and 
State, being the first absolutely fire- 
proof structure of the kind to be 
erected. It will undoubtedly mark a 


new era in the construction of the bet- 
ter class of mercantile blocks in New 
Hampshire. Here in their new home 
the Company solicit increased business 
and will gladly welcome agents, patrons, 
members of the insurance fraternity, 
and all who will make a friendly call. 








descendant of his. Nathaniel Martin, 
a son of James Martin and grandfather 
of Nathaniel E. Martin settled in Lou- 
don in 1808. 

Nathaniel E. Martin, son of Theoph- 
ilus B. and Sarah L. (Rowell) Martin, 
was born in Loudon, August 9, 1855 ; 
was educated in the common schools 
of his native town and in the Concord 
High School, his family having moved 
to Concord in 1870; read law with 
Tappan & Albin, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1879. 

From the first he has been a perse- 
vering and industrious lawyer, winning 
many friends and keeping them. By 
his brother lawyers he is considered well 
read, and he has one of the finest pri- 
vate legal libraries in the State. He 
has been called upon to settle many es- 
tates, and with his partner, John H. Al- 
bin, Esquire, he enjoys his share of the 












Capt. John McClintock. 


legal business of Concord and Merri- 
mack county. Mr. Martin is well read 
on a great variety of subjects outside 
of his profession, and has developed a 
taste for historical studies which he is 
cultivating. He is an Odd Fellow, a 
Past Grand of a Concord Lodge and 
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an Officer of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire. We regret to add that Mr. 
Martin is still a bachelor, but that is a 
fault which we hope may be soon cor- 
rected, and he need not go outside of 


Merrimack county to choose a fair 
bride. 


CAPT. JOHN McCLINTOCE. 


We cannot but regret the loss of a. 
life in youth and middle age, but when 
the ailotted span of life is fully com- 
pleted, we bow to the inexorable law of 
nature and lay our loved ones away 
with their kindred, shed tears over their 
graves, and build a monument to per- 
petuate their memory. A man’s life, 
however, is but a single link in the fam- 
ily history, in the countless generations 
which have preceded him, and in the 
generations which will live after him. 
His acts and his character make an im- 
pression on his surroundings; and as 
his forefathers are in great measure re- 
sponsible for his personality, so also he 
impresses and stamps his descendants 
with qualities and characteristics pecu- 
liar to himself. In sketching a man’s 
life, therefore, it is but just to give the 
meagre details obtainable of his fore- 
fathers, their surroundings, their actions, 
and their character. 

The origin of the McClintock family 
is lost in antiquity. The coat-of-arms 
of the Irish branch translated means 
that some member of the family went 
on several pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
and was in command of a body of 
horsemen in two or more of the cru- 
sades. The ermine indicates the descent 
of the family from royalty. The motto 
is Virtute et Labore. The family is of 
Scotch origin. In the north of Ireland, 


where a branch of the family has been 
settled for over three hundred years, 
there are six distinct families of the 
name enumerated with the English gen- 
try. The best known of this branch is 
Sir Francis Leopold McClintock, the 
Arctic explorer, who discovered the 
traces and fate of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. 

I. William McClintock, the progen- 
itor of the New England branch of the 
family, was born in Scotland about 1670, 
migrated at an early age to the north of 
Ireland, and was engaged in the mem- 
orable defense of Londonderry in 1689. 
He came to America about 1730 and 
settled in Medford, Mass., before 1732. 
He was an industrious farmer, busy with 
Scotch thrift in increasing his property, 
and not entering into the politics of the 
day. He was married three times be- 
fore migrating, and his third wife ac- 
companied him to New England. He 
was married a fourth time in this coun- 
try, was the father of nineteen children, 
and died at the age of ninety, about 
1760. He belonged to the Presbyte- 
rian church and was the father of the 
Rev. Samuel McClintock, p. p., of 
Greenland, N. H., an ancestor of the 
Rev. John McClintock, p. p., of Phila- 
delphia, and of the New Hampshire 
branch of the family. 


II. William McClintock and his 
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wife, Jane, settled in Medford for a few 
years after their marriage. Upon her 
death he moved to Boothbay, in the 
District of Maine, where he married 
Margaret Fullerton. March 11, 1770, 
the New Hampshire Legislature voted 
“ giving leave to William McClintock, 
of Boothbay, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, to export 70 bushels of corn for 
said Boothbay.” He died June 3, 
1779, aged 49 years, of yellow fever. 

III. William McClintock, born in 
Boothbay September 26, 1778, com- 
menced his sea-faring life at the age of 
seventeen and pursued that calling for 
forty years. In 1798 he was mate with 
Capt. Dickey, in the schooner Hester, 
bound to Bristol from the West Indies. 
She was captured August 18 by a French 
privateer and a prize crew put aboard. 
The vessel was recovered by her old 
crew, who overpowered their captors 
and completed her voyage to Bristol. 
The Frenchmen accepted the situation 
so gracefully and behaved so well that 
the intention was not to deliver them 
up to the authorities, but they were 
found out and lodged in Wiscasset jail. 
While there Capt. McClintock supplied 
the officer with clothing and made him 
as comfortable as possible. On a sub- 
sequent voyage, while master of the 
sloop Hunter, Capt. McClintock was 
overhauled by a French privateer, who 
bearded him in his own boat. The of- 
ficer no sooner stepped on deck than 
he seized the captain, hugged and kissed 
him, and began to inquire for people in 
Bristol. He was his old friend, the 
prize officer of the Hester, who suffered 
him and his vessel to go in peace. 

In October, 1800, while master of 
the sloop Hunter, from the West Indies 
to Bristol, Capt. McClintock providen- 
tially rescued from death a portion of 
the crew of the Galgo, a wrecked Brit- 


Capt. John McClintock. 


ish sloop-of-war. Of 121 but 29 were 
saved. A few days later, October 12, 
the Hunter was hove to by an armed 
vessel under Spanish colors that took 
two puncheons of rum from the cargo, 
robbed the vessel of spare cordage, 
twine, arms and other things, and left 
her. Next day the same cruiser hove 
the Hunter to again and took another 
puncheon of rum, leaving word that if 
he fell in with the vessel the next day 
he would take two more. What the 
real character of this queer craft was 

apt. McClintock never knew, but he 
was certainly what the sailors call “a 
rum customer.” Probably he was one 
of those cruisers that were either priva- 
teer or pirate, as opportunity offered. 
For some years Capt. McClintock sailed 
a sloop packet between Ireland and the 
United States. 

Capt McClintock enjoyed the high- 
est respect and confidence of all with 
whom he was associated in business, and 
was a remarkably successful commander. 
No vessel under his command was 
In the 


wrecked or seriously damaged. 
intervals of his sea life Capt. McClin- 
tock filled various offices of trust con- 


ferred by his fellow citizens. His pro- 
ficiency in mathematics was such that 
when disputes arose between the pro- 
prietors of Bristol and the settlers he 
was selected as referee, and made a 
survey of the whole town, which quieted 
the differences and marks the bounda- 
ries of lots to this day. He held jus- 
tice commissions from Gov. Gerry in 
1810 and from Gov. Brooks in 1817. 
He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1809, 1810 and 
1811. When Maine separated from 
Massachusetts in 1820, he was a mem- 
ber of the convention that formed a 
constitution for the new State. He was 
twice a member of the Maine Legisla- 





Capt. John McClintock. 


ture, the last time in 1835. He held a 
commission in the custom house under 
Collectors Farley and McCobb. Capt. 
McClintock was a man of deep religious 
feeling. It was his custcm .o hive 
daily prayers on board his vessel, and 
to discourage profanity and every form 
of irreligion and vice. A man of tem- 
perate life and regular habits, he enjoyed 
vigorous health almost to his latest days, 
and his mental faculties were strong and 
clear to the last. To such a man death 
could have neither terrors nor pangs. 
In calmness he awaited the hour of dis- 
solution. He died March 18, 1875, in 
his ninety-seventh year. [The above 
account of Capt. William McClintock 
is condensed from an article in the Re- 
publican Journal, of Belfast, Me.] 

He was very much interested in his- 
torical subjects, and his retentive mem- 
ory was stored with facts and traditions. 
A delegation of the Maine Historical 
Society visited him after he was eighty 
years of age and gained many impor. 
tant facts from oblivion. With his 
young grandson he would start off for 
a week’s cruise over the winding roads 
of the old town of Bristol, and would 
make every moment interesting by sto- 
ries and legends. Old Pemaquid was 
a source of never failing interest to 
him, and all the inlets and points about 
the bay were crowded with memories. 
He always maintained that the settle- 
ment founded at the old fort before 
Jamestown was settled was permanent 
and therefore first in the thirteen colo- 
nies. Many historians and antiquarians 
now believe as he did. The old tomb- 
stone at the fort dated 1694 is of one 
of his ancestors. 

IV. John McClintock, born in Bris- 
tol, Maine, April 9, 1807, died in Chel- 
sea, September 8, 1886. He was the 
second son of William and Francis 
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(Young) McClintock, and on his moth- 
er’s side a direct descendant of John 
Rogers, the martyr. His boyhood was 
passed on his father’s farm and on 
the adjacent ocean, and he was at home 
on either. His education was received 
at the district schoolhouse, and so well 
did he improve his opportunities that 
he taught school seven winters while a 
young man. His natural bent was to 
follow the sea, and soon after he was 
twenty-one he was in command of a 
coaster. In 1833 he bought an interest 
in the Eliza, the first of a long list of 
vessels of which he owned a part. 
There was the Increase, the Mary and 
Susan, Araxene, Briganza, Genesee, 
Narcoochee, Roderick Dhu, Medal- 
hon, Dashaway, Harry Hammond, 
Clara and Hattie—making his last voy- 
age in the latter vessel in 1880,—an al- 
most continuous sea service of fifty- 
three years. During those years he 


had several times circumnavigated the 
globe and has been into nearly every 
foreign and domestic port. 
very fortunate ship master, never hav- 
ing lost a vessel. 


He was a 


He was a skilful navigator and appre- 
ciated the science of taking advantage 
of winds and currents to help him on 
his way. He was popular with his 
brother sea captains and generous to 
all in distress. He was a very modest 
man, shunning evil, honorable in all his 
dealings, scrupulously honest in all his 
business relations. He was fond of 
music, a game of whist, a good story, 
and good company generally. He was 
deferential in his treatment of iadies, 
his manner being courtly, if a little old- 
fashioned. He reveled in good books. 
The standard authors, from Herodotus 
to Dickens, were familiar to him. He 
found delight in the conceptions of the 
poets, and had such a retentive mem- 
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ory that he would quote page after page 
from his favorite author. His voyages 
up the Mediterranean Sea gave life to 
the ancient writers whose works he ea- 
gerly read from the best translations, 
and he was a critic on classical literature. 
¢As a matter of course he was an ad- 
vanced student in mathematics. One 
winter, when he was ice-bound, he at- 
tended for several weeks the lectures at 
a Connecticut college, and always re- 
gretted his lack of opportunity to take 
the whole course. 

As a ship master he was kind to his 
men and to his junior officers, helping 
them to become thorough sailors and 
navigators. Young men up the Ken- 
nebec River considered it a great priv- 
ilege to ship for a voyage with Capt. 
McClintock, and sometimes half a 
dozen youths of good families would 
be in his crew. In his prime he was a 
very athletic and powerful man physi- 
cally ; his muscles were of iron. His 
chiet officer once said that the captain 
could, single-handed, handle the whole 
crew of a score or more of men. He 
was a very strong man. He was an in- 
defatigable reader as shown by his read- 
ing consecutively the whole of Apple- 


In this age of sharp competition, 
when every line of business is crowded 
to its utmost capacity, the merchant 
must not only fill his stores with wares 
calculated to please the people, in both 
quality and price, but he must announce 
his bargains and inducements clearly 
and forcibly to the community from 


Capt. John McClintock. 


ton’s Encyclopedia. As a citizen he 
was highly respected in Hallowell where 
he passed the most of his married life. 
He was liberal to the church, to fellow- 
mariners, to all in need of aid. He 
gave first and made inquiries afterwards. 

In the domestic relations Capt. Mc- 
Clintock was a dutiful and respectful 
son, a brother ever thoughtful of his 
sisters and brothers, a devoted and af- 
fectionate husband, proud of his home, 
considerate in every act, and a model 
father, tender, loving, indulgent and 
forgiving. He gave his children the 
benefit of true counsel and prudent ex- 
ample, and early inculcated in them the 
principles of truthfulness, sobriety, 
manly courage, honor and _ honesty. 
He placed a good name above riches. 
He encouraged each of them to obtain 
a liberal education. 

He was of high rank in the Masonic 
fraternity, a Knight Templar well skilled, 
and an authority in the usages and in 
several of the mystic rites. For many 
years he was a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but very liberal 
in his creed, believing in the goodness 
and justice of his Heavenly Father. 

(Continued on page 240.) 


which he expects his trade. We try to 
conform ourselves to facts, and when 
we assure our readers that E. W. Wil- 
lard & Co., Concord, have an extra nice 
stock, we speak the plain, unvarnished 
truth. Read their advertisement in this 
number. 





The Old Stores and the Post-Office of Groton. 


THE OLD STORES AND THE POST-OFFICE OF GROTON. 


By THE Hon. SAMUEL 


Trapition has preserved little or 
nothing in regard to the earliest trading 
stores of Groton. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they were kept in dwelling- 
houses, by the occupants, who sold 
articles in common use for the conven- 
ience of the neighborhood, and at the 
same time pursued their regular voca- 
tions. 

Jonas Cutler was keeping a shop on 
the site of Mr. Gerrish’s store, before 
the Revolution; and the following 
notice, signed by him, appears in 
The Massachusetts Gazette (Boston), 
November 28, 1768: — 


A THEFT. 


Whereas on the roth or 20th Night of 
November Instant, the Shop of the Sub- 
scriber was broke open in Groton, and 
from thence was stollen a large Sum of 
Cash, viz. four Half Johannes, two 
Guineas, Two Half Ditto, One Pistole 
mill’d, nine Crowns, a Considerable Num- 
ber of Dollars, with a considerable Quan- 
tity of small Silver & Copper, together 
with one Bever Hat, about fifteen Yards of 
Holland, eleven Bandannas, blue Ground 
with white, twelve red ditto with white, 
Part of a Piece of Silk Romails, 1 Pair 
black Worsted Hose, 1 strip’d Cap, 8 or 
10 black barcelona Handkerchiefs, Part 
of a Piece of red silver’d Ribband, blue & 
white do, Part of three Pieces of black 
Sattin Ribband, Part of three Pieces of 
black Tafferty ditto, two bundles of 
Razors, Part of 2 Dozen Penknives, Part 
of 2 Dozen ditto with Seals, Part of 1 
Dozen Snuff Boxes, Part of 3 Dozen Shoe 
Buckels, Part of several Groce of Buttons, 
one Piece of gellow [yellow ?] Ribband, 
with sundry Articles not yet known of —— 
Whoever will apprehend the said Thief or 
Thieves, so that he or they may be brought 


ABBOTT GREEN, M.D. 


to Justice, shall receive TEN DOLLARS 
Reward and all necessary Charges paid. 

JONAS CUTLER. 
Groton, Nov. 22, 1763 [8 ?]. 


te If any of the above mentioned 
Articles are offered to Sail, it is desired 
they may be stop’d with the Thief, aud 
Notice given to said Cutler or to the 
Printers. 


On October 21, 1773, a noted burg- 
lar was hanged in Boston for various 
robberies committed in different parts 
of the State, and covering a period of 
some years. The unfortunate man was 
present at the delivery of a sermon, 
preached at his own request, on 
the Sunday before his execution; and 
to many of the printed copies is ap- 
pended an account of his life. In it 
the poor fellow states that he was only 
twenty-one years old, and that he was 
born at Groton of a respectable family. 
He confesses that he broke into Mr. 
Cutler’s shop, and took away “a good 
piece of broad-cloth, a quantity of silk 
mitts, and several pieces of silk hand- 
kerchiefs.”. He was hardly seventeen 
years of age at the time of this bury- 
lary. To the present generation it 
would seem cruel and wicked to hang 
a misguided youth for offences of this 
character. 

Mr. Cutler died December 19, 1782; 
and he was succeeded in business by 
Major Thomas Gardner, who erectec| 
the present building known as Gerrish’s 
block, which is soon to be removed. 
Major Gardner lived in the house now 
owned by the Waters family. 

Near the end of the last century a 
store, situated a little north of the late 
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Mr. Dix’s house, was kept by James 
Brazer, which had an extensive trade 
for twenty miles in different directions. 
It was here that the late Amos Law- 
rence served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, which ended on April 22, 1807 ; 
and he often spoke of his success in 
business as due, in part, to the expe- 
rience in this store. Late in life he 
wrote that “the knowledge of every-day 
affairs which I acquired in my business 
apprenticeship at Groton has been a 
source of pleasure and profit even in 
my last ten years’ discipline.” 

The quantity of New-England rum 
and other liquors sold at that period 
would astonish the temperance people 
of the present day. Social drinking was 
then a common practice, and each fore- 
noon some stimulating beverage was 
served up to the customers in order to 
keep their trade. There were five 
clerks employed in the establishments ; 
and many years later Mr. Lawrence, in 
giving advice to a young student in 
college, wrote : — 

“In the first place, take this for your 
motto at the commencement of your 
journey, that the difference of going jus¢ 
right, or a little wrong, will be the 
difference of finding yourself in good 
quarters, or in a miserable bog or slough, 
at the end of it. Of the whole number 
educated in the Groton stores for some 
years before and after myself, no one 
else, to my knowledge, escaped the bog 
or slough; and my escape I trace to 
the simple fact of my having put a 
restraint upon my appetite. We five 
boys were in the habit, every forenoon, 
of making a drink compounded of rum, 
raisins, sugar, nutmeg, &c., with biscuit, 
—all palatable to eat and drink. After 
being in the store four weeks, I found 
myself admonished by my appetite of 
the approach of the hour for indulgence. 
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Thinking the habit might make trouble 
if allowed to grow stronger, without 
further apology to my seniors I declined 
partaking with them. My first resclu- 
tion was to abstain for a week, and, when 
the week was out, for a month, and 
then for a year. Finally, I resolved to 
abstain for the rest of my apprentice- 
ship, which was for five years longer. 
During that whole period, I never drank 
a spoonful, though I mixed gallons daily 
for my old master and his customers.” * 

The following advertisement is found 
in the Columbian Centinel (Boston), 
June 8, 1805 : — 


James Brazer, 
Would inform the public that having dis- 
solved the Copartnership lately subsisting 
between AARON BROWN, Esq. SAM- 
UEL HALE and the subscriber; he has 
taken into Copartnership his son WIL- 
LIAM F. BRAZER, and the business in 
future will be transacted under the firm of 
JAMES BRAZER & SON; 
They will offer for sale, at their store in 
Groton, within six days a complete assort- 
ment of English, India, and W. India 
GOODS, which they will sell for ready 
pay, at as low a rate as any store in the 


Country. 


JAMES BRAZER. 
Groton, May a9, 1805. 


“Squire Brazer,” as he was gener- 
ally called, was a man of wealth and 


position. He was one of the founders 
of Groton Academy, and his subscrip- 
tion of £15 to the buiiding-fund in the 
year 1792 was as large as that given 
by any other person. In the early part 
of this century he built the iouse now 
belonging to the Academy and situated 
just south of it, where he lived until his 
death, which occurred on November 10, 
1818. His widow, also, took a deep 
interest in the institution, and at her 


* Diary and Correspondence of Amos Lawrence, pages 
24, 25. 
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decease, April 14, 1826, bequeathed to 
it nearly five thousand dollars. 

After Mr. Brazer’s death the store 
was moved across the street, where it 
still remains, forming the ell of Gerrish’s 
block. The post-office was in the north 
end of it, during Mr. Butler’s term as 
postmaster. About this time the son, 
William Farwell Brazer, built a store 
nearly opposite to the Academy, which 
he kept during some years. It was 
made finally into a dwelling-house, and 
occupied by the late Jeremiah Kilburn, 
whose family still own it. 

James Brazer’s house was built on 
the site of one burnt down during the 
winter season a year or two previously. 
There was no fire-engine then in town, 
and the neighbors had to fight the 
flames, as best they could, with snow 
as well as water. At that time Loammi 
Baldwin, Jr., a graduate of Harvard 
College in the class of 1800, was a 
law-student in Timothy Bigelow’s office. 
He had a natural taste for mechanics ; 
and he was so impressed with the need 
of an engine that with his own hands 
he constructed the first one the town 
everhad. This identical machine, now 
known as Torrent, No. 1, is still service- 
able after a use of more than eighty 
years, and will throw a stream of water 
over the highest roof in the village. It 
was made in Jonathan Loring’s shop, 
then opposite to Mr. Boynton’s black- 
smith shop, where the iron work was 
done. The tub is of copper, and bears 
the date of 1802. Mr. Baldwin, soon 
after this time, gave up the profession 
of law, and became, like his father, a 
distinguished civil engineer. 

The brick store, opposite to the 
High School, was built about the year 
1836, by Henry Woods, for his own 
place of business, and afterward kept 
by him and George S. Boutwell, the 
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style of the firm being Woods and Bout- 
well. Mr. Woods died on January 12, 
1841; and he was succeeded by his 
surviving partner, who carried on the 
store for a long time, even while 
holding the highest executive position 
in the State. The post-office was in 
this building during the years 1839 
and 1840. For the past twenty-five 
years it has been occupied by various 
firms, and now is kept by D. H. Shat- 
tuck and Company. 

During the last war with England, 
Eliphalet Wheeler had a store where 
Miss Betsey Capell, in more modern 
times, kept a haberdasher’s shop. It 
is situated opposite to the Common, 
and now used as a dwelling-house. 
She was the daughter of John Capell, 
who owned the sawmill and gristmill, 
which formerly stood near the present 
site of the Tileston and Hollingsworth 
paper-mills, on the Great Road, north 
of the village. Afterward Wheeler and 
his brother, Abner, took Major Thomas 
Gardner’s store, where he was followed 
by Park and Woods, Park and Potter, 
Potter and Gerrish, and lastly by Charles 
Gerrish, who has kept it for more than 
thirty years. It is said that this build- 
ing will soon give way to modern im- 
provements. 

Near the beginning of the present 
century there were three military com- 
panies in town ; the Artillery company, 
commanded at one time by Captain 
James Lewis; the North company by 
Captain Jonas Gilson; and the South 
company by Captain Abel Tarbell. 
Two of these officers were soon pro- 
moted in the regimental service: Cap- 
tain Tarbell to a colonelcy, and Captain 
Lewis to a majorate. Captain Gilson 
resigned, and was succeeded by Cap- 
tain Noah Shattuck. They had their 
spring and fall training-days, when they 
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drilled as a battalion on the Common, 
—there were no trees there, then, — 
and marched through the village. 
They formed a very respectable com- 
mand, and sometimes would be drawn 
up before Esquire Brazer’s store, and 
at other times before Major Gardner’s, 
to be treated with toddy, which was 
then considered a harmless drink. 

David Child had a store, about the 
beginning of the century, at the south 
corner of Main and Pleasant Streets, 
nearly opposite to the site of the Ortho- 
dox meeting-house, though Pleasant 
Street was not then laid out. It was 
afterward occupied by Deacon Jona- 
than Adams, then by Artemas Wood, 
and lastly by Milo H. Shattuck. This 
was moved off twelve or fifteen years 
ago, and a spacious building put up, a 
few rods north, on the old tavern site 
across the way, by Mr. Shattuck, who 
still carries on a large business. 

Alpheus Richardson kept a store, 
about the year 1815, in his dwelling- 
house, at the south corner of Main and 
Elm Streets, besides kaving a book- 
bindery in the same building. The 
binder’s shop was continued until about 
1850. It is said that this house was 
built originally by Colonel James 
Prescott, for the use of his son, Abijah, 
as a store; but it never was so occu- 
pied. 

Joseph and Phineas Hemenway built 
a store on the north corner of Main 
and Elm Streets, about the year 1815, 
where they carried on a trading busi- 
ness. They were succeeded by one 
Richardson, then by David Childs; 
and finally by John Spalter, who had 
for many years a bookstore and binder’s 
shop in the building, which is now used 
as a dwelling-house. At the present 
time Mr. Spalter is living in Keene, 
New Hampshire. 
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About the year 1826, General 
Thomas A. Staples built and kept a 
store on Main Street, directly north of 
the Union Church. He was followed 
successively by Benjamin Franklin Law- 
rence, Henry Hill, and Walter Shattuck. 
The building was burned down about 
ten years ago, and its site is now occu- 
pied by Dr. David R. Steere’s house. 

In the year 1847 a large building 
was moved from Hollis Street to the 
corner of Main and Court Streets. 
It was put up originally as a meeting- 
house for the Second Adventists, or 
Millerites as they were called in this 
neighborhood, after William Miller, one 
of the founders of the sect; but after 
it was taken to the new site, it was fitted 
up in a commodious manner, with 
shops in the basement and a spacious 
hall in the second story. The building 
was known as Liberty Hall, and formed 
a conspicuous structure in the village. 
The post-office was kept in it, while 
Mr. Lothrop and Mr. Andruss were the 
postmasters. It was used as a shoe 
shop, a grocery, and a bakery, when, 
on Sunday, March 31, 1878, it was 
burried to the ground. 

The brick store, owned by the Dix 
family, was built and kept by Aaron 
Brown, near the beginning of the 
century. He was followed by Moses 
Parker, and after him came and 
Merriam, and then Benjamin P. Dix. 
It is situated at the corner of Main 
Street and Broad-Meadow Road, and 
now used as a dwelling-house. A very 
good engraving of this building is given 
in The Groton Herald, May 8, 1830, 
which is called by persons who remem- 
ber it at that time a faithful representa- 
tion, though it has since undergone 
some changes. 

Near the end of the last century, 
Major William Swan traded in the 
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house now occupied by Charles Wool- 
ley, Jr., north of the Common near 
the old burying-ground. It was Major 
Swan who set out the elm-trees in front 
of this house, which was the Reverend 
Dr. Chaplin’s dwelling for many years. 
Two daughters of Isaac Bowers, a 
son of Landlord Bowers, had a dry- 
goods shop in the house owned and 
occupied by the late Samuel W. Rowe, 
Esq. About the year 1825, Walter 
Shattuck opened a store in the building 
originally intended for the Presbyterian 
Church, opposite to the present en- 
trance of the Groton Cemetery. There 
was formerly a store kept by one Mr. 
Lewis, near the site of Captain Asa Still- 
man Lawrence’s house, north of the 
Town Hall. There was a trader in town, 
Thomas Sackville Tufton by name, who 
died in the year 1778, though I do not 
know the site of his shop. Captain 
Samuel Ward, a native of Worcester, 
and an officer in the French and 
Indian War, was engaged in business 
at Groton some time before the Rev- 
olution. He removed to Lancaster, 
where at one time he was town-clerk, 
and died there on August 14, 1826. 
The Groton post-office was estab- 
lished at the very beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and before that time let- 
ters intended for this town were sent 
through private hands. Previous to 
the Revolution there were only a few 
post-offices in the Province, and often 
persons in distant parts of Massachu- 
setts received their correspondence at 
Boston. In the Supplement to The 
Boston Gazette, February 9, 1756, 
letters are advertised as remaining un- 
called for, at the Boston office, ad- 
dressed to William Lakin and Abigail 
Parker, both of Groton, as well as to 
Samuel Manning, Townsend, William 
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Gleany, Dunstable, and Jonathan Law- 
rence, Littleton. Nearly five months 
afterward these same letters are adver- 
tised in The Boston Weekly News- 
Letter, July 1, 1756, as still uncalled 
for. The name of David Farnum, 
America, appears also in this list, and 
it is hoped that wherever he was he 
received the missive. The names of 
Oliver Lack (probably intended for 
Lakin) and Ebenezer Parker, both of 
this town, are given in another list 
printed in the Gazette of June 28, 
1762; and in the same issue one is 
advertised for Samuel Starling, America. 
In the Supplement to the Gazette, 
October 10, 1768, Ebenezer Farns- 
worth, Jr., and George Peirce, of 
Groton, had letters advertised ; and in 
the Gazette, October 18, 1773, the 
names of Amos Farnsworth, Jonas 
Farnsworth, and William Lawrence, all 
of this town, appear in the list. 

I find no record of a post-rider pass- 
ing through Groton, during the period 
immediately preceding the establish- 
ment of the post-office ; but there was 
doubtless such a person who used to 
ride on horseback, equipped with sad- 
dle-bags, and delivered at regular inter- 
vals the weekly newspapers and letters 
along the way. In the year 1794, ac- 
cording to the History of New Ipswich, 
New Hampshire (page 129), a post- 
rider, by the name of Balch, rode from 
Boston to Keene one week and back 
the next. Probably he passed through 
this town, and served the inhabitants 
with his favors. 

Several years ago I procured, through 
the kindness of General Charles Dev- 
ens, at that time a member of President 
Hayes’s cabinet, some statistics of the 
Groton post-office, which are contained 
in the following letter : — 
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Post-Office Department, Appointment Office, 
Washington, D. C., September 3, 1877. 


Hon. Cuartes Devens, Attorney-General, Department 
of Justice. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of a communication from Samuel A. Green, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, with your en- 
dorsement thereon, requesting to be fur- 
nished with a list of postmasters at the 
office of Groton, in that State, from the 
date of its establishment to the present 
time. 

In reply, I have the honor to inform you, 
that the fire which consumed the depart- 
ment building, on the night of the fifteenth 
of December, 1836, destroyed three of the 
earliest record-books of this office; but 
by the aid of the auditor's ledger-books, 
it is ascertained that the office began to 
render accounts on the first of January, 
1801, but the exact day is not known. 
Samuel Dana was the first postmaster, 
and the following list furnishes the history 
of the office, as shown by the old records. 





Groton, Middlesex County, Massachu- 
setts. Office probably established in 
November, 1800. Samuel Dana began 
rendering accounts January 1, 18o!. 
Wm. M. Richardson, October 1, 1804. 

From this time the exact dates are 
known. 

Abraham Moore, appointed postmaster Jan- 

uary 31, 1812. 

Eliphalet Wheeler, August 20, 1815. 
James Lewis, September 9, 1815. 
Caleb Butler, July 1, 1826. 
Henry Woods, January 15, 1839. 
George S. Boutwell, January 22, 1841. 
Caleb Butler, April 15, 1841. 
Welcome Lothrop, December 21, 1846. 
Artemas Wood, February 22, 1849. 
George H. Brown, May 4, 1849. 
Theodore Andruss, April 11, 1853. 
George W. Fiske, April 22, 1861. 
Henry Woodcock, February 13, 1867. 
Miss Hattie E. Farnsworth, June 11, 1869, 
who is the present incumbent. 


Each postmaster held the office up to 
the appointment of his successor, but it is 
probable that Mr. Boutwell and Mr. A. 
Wood, although regularly appointed, did 


not accept, judging by the dates of the 
next postmasters. 

As to the ‘‘income” of the office, to 
which allusion is made, it is very difficult 
to obtain any of the amounts; but the 
first year and the last year are herewith 
appended, as follows : — 


(1801) Fiscal Year (1876) 


First quarter, $1.91 | First quarter, $314.15 
296.94 
305.71 
294.28 
For the year, $12.26) For the y’r, $1,211.08 


Second ,, 
Third ,, 
Fourth ,, 


2:13| Second ,, 
29th ‘ 
5-29| Fourth ,, 


Trusting the foregoing, which is believed 
to be correct, will be acceptable to you, I 
am, sir, respectfully, 

Your ob’t serv't, 
JAMES H. MARR, 
Acting First Ass’t P.M. General. 


It will be seen that the net income of 
the office, during the first seventy-five 
years of its existence, increased one 
hundred fold. 

West Groton is a small settlement 
that has sprung up in the western part 
of the town, dating back in its history 
to the last century. It is pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Squanna- 
cook River, and in my boyhood was 
known as Squannacook, a much better 
name than the present one. It is to 
be regretted that so many of the old 
Indian words, which smack of the 
region, should have been crowded out 
of our local nomenclature. There is 
a small water-power here, and formerly 
a sawmill, gristmill, and a paper-mill 
were in operation ; but these have now 
given way to a factory, where leather- 
board is made. ‘The Peterborough and 
Shirley branch of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road passes through the place, and 
some local business is transacted in the 
neighborhood. As a matter of course, 
a post-office was needed in the village, 
and one was established on March 19, 
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1850. The first person to fill the 
office was Adams Archibald, a native 
of Truro, Nova Scotia, who kept it in 
the railway-station. 

The following is a list of the post- 
masters, with the dates of their appoint- 
ment : — 


Adams Archibald, March 19, 1850. 
Edmund Blood, May 25, 1868. 
Charles H. Hill, July 31, 1871. 
George H. Bixby, June, 1878. 


During the postmastership of Mr. 
Blood, and since that time, the office 
has been kept at the only store in the 
place. 

A post-office was established at South 
Groton, on June 1, 1849, and the first 
postmaster was Andrew B. Gardner. 
The village was widely known as 
Groton Junction, and resulted from the 
intersection of several railroads. Here 
six passenger-trains coming from differ- 
ent points were due in the same station 
at the same time, and they all were 
supposed to leave as punctually. 

The trains on the Fitchburg Railroad, 
arriving from each direction, and like- 
wise the trains on the Worcester and 
Nashua Road from the north and the 
south, passed each other at this place. 
There was also a train from Lowell, 
on the Stony Brook Railroad, and 
another on the Peterborough and Shir- 
ley branch, coming at that time from 
West Townsend. 

A busy settlement grew up, which was 
incorporated as a distinct town under 
the name of Ayer, on February 14, 
1871. 

The following is a list of the post- 
masters, with the dates of their ap- 
pointment : — 


Andrew B. Gardner, June 1, 1849. 
Harvey A. Wood, August I1, 1853. 
George H. Brown, December 30, 1861. 
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William H. Harlow, December 5, 1862. 
George H. Brown, January 15, 1863. 
William H. Harlow, July 18, 1865. 


The name of the post-office was 
changed by the department at Wash- 
ington, from South Groton to Groion 
Junction, on March 1, 1862; and sub- 
sequently this was changed to Ayer, on 
March 22, 1871, soon after the incor- 
poration of the town, during the post- 
mastership of Mr. Harlow. 

The letter of the acting first assist- 
ant postmaster-general, printed above, 
supplements the account in Butler’s 
History of Groton (pages 249-251). 
According to Mr. Butler’s statement, 
the post-office was established on Sep- 
tember 29, 1800, and the Honorable 
Samuel Dana was appointed the first 
postmaster. No mail, however, was 
delivered at the office until the last 
week in November. For a while it 
came to Groton by the way of Leom- 
inster, certainly a very indirect route. 
This fact appears from a letter written 
to Judge Dana, by the Postmaster- 
General, under date of December 18, 
1800, apparently in answer to a request 
to have the mail brought directly from 
Boston. In this communication the 
writer says : — 

It appears to me, that the arrangement 
which has been made for carrying the mail 
to Groton is sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of the inhabitants, as it gives them 
the opportunity of receiving their letters 
regularly, and with despatch, once a week. 
The route from Boston, by Leominster, to 
Groton is only twenty miles farther than 
by the direct route, and the delay of half 
a day, which is occasioned thereby, is not 
of much consequence to the inhabitants of 
Groton. If it should prove that Groton 
produces as much postage as Lancaster 
and Leominster, the new contract for carry- 
ing the mail, which is to be in operation on 
the first of October next, will be made by 
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Concord and Groton to Walpole, and a 
branch from Concord to Marlborough. 

I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient 
servant, JOS. HABERSHAM. 


The amount of postage received from 
the office, after deducting the nec- 
essary expenses, including the post- 
master’s salary, was, for the first year 
after its establishment, about twelve 
dollars, or three dollars for three 
months. In the year 1802 it was 
thirty-six dollars, or nine dollars for 
three months, a large proportional in- 
crease. At this time the mail came 
once a week only, and was brought by 
the stage-coach. 

Samuel Dana, the first postmaster, 
was a prominent lawyer at the time of 
his appointment. He was the son of 
the Reverend Samuel Dana, of Groton, 
and born in this town, June 26, 1767. 
He occupied a high position in the 
community, and exerted a _ wide 
influence in the neighborhood. At a 
later period he was president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, a member of 
Congress, and finally chief-justice of 
the circuit court of common pleas. 
He died at Charlestown, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1835. 

Judge Dana kept the post-office in 
his own office, which was in the same 
building as that of the Honorable 
Timothy Bigelow, another noted lawyer. 
These eminent men were on opposite 
sides of the same entry ; and they were 
generally on opposite sides of all im- 
portant cases in the northern part of 
Middlesex County. The building stood 
on the site of Governor Boutwell’s 
house, and is still remembered as the 
medical office of the venerable Dr. 
Amos Bancroft. It was afterward 
moved away, and now stands near the 
railway-station, where it is occupied as 
a dwelling-house. Judge Dana held 
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the office during four years, and he 
was succeeded by William M. Richard- 
son, Esq., afterward the chief-justice of 
the superior court of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Richardson was a graduate of Har- 
vard College in the class of 1797, and 
at the time of his appointment as post- 
master had recently finished his pro- 
fessional studies in Groton, under the 
guidance of Judge Dana. After his 
admission to the bar, Mr. Richardson 
entered into partnership with his former 
instructor, succeeding him as_post- 
master in July, 1804; and the office 
was still kept in the same building. 
During Judge Richardson’s term, the 
net revenue to the department rose 
from nine dollars to about twenty-eight 
dollars for three months. He held the 
position nearly eight years, and was 
followed by Abraham Moore, who was 
commissioned on January 31, 1812. 
Mr. Moore was a native of Bolton, 
Massachusetts, where he was born on 
January 5, 1785. He graduated at 
Harvard College in the class of 1806, 
and studied law at Groton with the 
Honorable Timothy Bigelow, and after 
his admission to the bar settled here as 
a lawyer. His office was on the site of 
the north end of Gerrish’s block, and it 
was here that the post-office was kept. 
During his administration the average 
income from the office was about thirty- 
three dollars, for the quarter. In the 
summer of 1815, Mr. Moore resigned 
the position and removed to Boston. 
Eliphalet Wheeler, who kept the 
store now occupied by Mr. Gerrish, was 
appointed in Mr. Moore’s stead, and the 
post-office was transferred to his place 
of business. He, however, was not 
commissioned, owing, it is thought, to 
his political views; and Major James 
Lewis, who was sound in his politics, 
received the appointment in his stead. 
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Major Lewis, retained Mr. Wheeler for 
a short time as his assistant, and during 
this period the duties were performed by 
him in his own store. Shortly afterward 
Caleb Butler, Esq., was appointed the 
assistant, and he continued to hold 
the position for eight years. During 
this time the business was carried on 
in Mr. Butler’s law office, and the 
revenue to the government reached the 
sum of fifty dollars a quarter. His 
office was then in a small building, — 
just south of Mr. Hoar’s tavern, — which 
was moved away about the year 1820, 
and taken to the lot where Colonel 
Needham’s house now stands, at the 
corner of Main and Hollis Streets. It 
was fitted up as a dwelling, and subse- 
quently moved away again. At this 
the old store of Mr. Brazer, 
who had previously died, was brought 


time 


from over the way, and occupied by 
Mr. Butler, on the site of his former 
office. 


On July 1, 1826, Mr. Butler, who had 
been Major Lewis’s assistant for many 
years, and performed most of the duties 
of the office, was commissioned post- 
master. 

Mr. Butler was a native of Pelham, 
New Hampshire, where he was born on 
September 13, 1776, and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College in the class of 
1800. He had been the preceptor 
of Groton Academy for some years, 
and was widely known as a critical 
scholar. He had previously studied 
law with the Honorable Luther Law- 
rence, of Groton, though his subsequent 
practice was more in drawing up papers 
and settling estates than in attendance 
at courts. His name is now identified 
with the town as its historian. During 
his term of office as postmaster, the 
revenue rose from fifty dollars to one 
hundred and ten dollars a quarter. He 
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held the position nearly thirteen years, 
to the entire satisfaction of the public ; 
but for political heresy was removed on 
January 15, 1839, when Henry Woods 
was commissioned as his successor. 

Mr. Woods held the office until his 
death, which occurred on January 12, 
1841; and he was followed by the 
Honorable George S. Boutwell, since 
the Governor of the Commonwealth 
and a member of the United States 
Senate. During the administration of 
Mr. Woods and Mr. Boutwell, the 
office was kept in the brick store, 
opposite to the present High School. 

Upon the change in the administra- 
tion of the National Government, Mr. 
Butler was reinstated in office, and 
commissioned on April 15, 1841. He 
continued to hold the position until 
December 21, 1846, when he was again 
removed for political reasons. Mr. 
Butler was a most obliging man, and 
his removal was received by the public 
with general regret. During his two 
terms he filled the office for more than 
eighteen years, a longer period than 
has fallen to the lot of any other post- 
master of the town. Near the end of 
his service a material change was made 
in the rate of postage on letters; and 
in his History (page 251) he thus com- 
ments on it: — 


The experiment of a cheap rate was put 
upon trial. From May 14, 1841, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1844, the net revenue averaged one 
hundred and twenty-four dollars and seven- 
ty-one cents per quarter. Under the new 
law, for the first year and a half, the reve- 
nue has been one hundred and four dollars 
and seventy-seven cents per quarter. Had 
the former rates remained, the natural in- 
crease of business should have raised it to 
one hundred and fifty dollars per quarter. 
The department, which for some years 
before had fallen short of supporting itself, 
now became a heavy charge upon the 
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treasury. Whether the present rates will 
eventually raise a sufficient revenue to 
meet the expenditures, remains to be seen. 
The greatest difficulty to be overcome is 
evasion of the post-office laws and fraud 
upon the department. 


Like many other persons of that 
period, Mr. Butler did not appreciate 
the fact that the best way to prevent 
evasions of the law is to reduce the 
rates of postage so low that it will not 
pay to run the risk of fraud. 

Captain Welcome Lothrop succeed- 
ed Mr. Butler as postmaster, and 
during his administration the office was 
kept in Liberty Hall. Captain Lothrop 
was a native of Easton, Massachusetts, 
and a land-surveyor of some repute in 
this neighborhood. Artemas Wood fol- 
lowed him by appointment on February 
22, 1849; but he never entered upon 
the duties of his office. He was suc- 
ceeded by George H. Brown, who had 
published The Spirit of the Times — a 
political newspaper — during the pres- 
idential canvass of 1848, and in this 
way had become somewhat prominent 
as a local politician. Mr. Brown was 
appointed on May 4, 1849 ; and during 
his term the office was kept in an ell of 
his dwelling-house, which was situated 
nearly opposite to the Orthodox meet- 
ing-house. He was afterward the post- 
master of Ayer. Mr. Brown was fol- 
lowed by Theodore Andruss, a native 
of Orford, New Hampshire, who was 
commissioned on April 11, 1853. Mr. 
Andruss brought the office back to Lib- 
erty Hall, and continued to be the in- 
cumbent until April 22, 1861, when he 
was succeeded by George W. Fiske. 
On February 13, 1867, Henry Wood- 
cock was appointed to the position, and 
the office was then removed to the 
Town Hall, where most excellent ac- 
commodations were given to the public. 
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He was followed on June 11, 1869, 
by Miss Harriet E. Farnsworth, now 
Mrs. Marion Putnam ; and she in turn 
was succeeded on July 2, 1880, by Mrs. 
Christina D. (Caryl) Fosdick, the widow 
of Samuel Woodbury Fosdick, and the 
present incumbent. 

The office is still kept in the Town 
Hall, and there is no reason to think 
that it will be removed from the spa- 
cious and commodious quarters it now 
occupies, for a long time to come. 
Few towns in the Commonwealth can 
present such an array of distinguished 
men among their postmasters as those 
of Groton, including, as it does, the 
names of Judge Dana, Judge Richard- 
son, Mr. Butler, and Governor Boutwell. 

By the new postal law which went 
into operation on the first of last 
October, the postage is now two cents 
to any part of the United States, on 
all letters not exceeding half an ounce 
in weight. This rate certainly seems 
cheap enough, but in time the pub- 
lic will demand the same service for 
acent. Less than forty years ago the 
charge was five cents for any distance 
not exceeding three hundred miles, and 
ten cents for any greater distance. 
This was the rate established by the 
law which took effect on July 1, 1845 ; 
and it was not changed until July, 1851, 
when it was reduced to three cents on 
single letters, prepaid, or five cents, if 
not prepaid, for all distances under 
three thousand miles. By the law 
which went into operation on June 30, 
1863, prepayment by stamps was made 
compulsory, the rate remaining at three 
cents ; though a special clause was in- 
serted, by which the letters of soldiers 
or sailors, then fighting for the Union 
in the army or navy, might go without 
prepayment. 
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BEACON HILL BEFORE THE HOUSES. 


By Davip M. BALFour. 


Tue visitor to the dome of the Capi- 
tol of the State, as he looks out from 
its lantern and beholds spread imme- 
diately beneath his feet a semi-circular 
space, whose radius does not exceed 
a quarter of a mile, covered with up- 
ward of two thousand dwelling-houses, 
churches, hotels, and other public 
edifices, does not in all probability 
ask himself the question: “ What did 
this place look like before there was 
any house here?” When Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Washington visited 
Boston in 1756, on business connected 
with the French war, and lodged at the 
Cromwell’s Head Tavern, a building 
which is still standing on the north side 
of School Street, upon the site of No. 
13, where Mrs. Harrington now deals 
out coffee and “ mince ”’-pie to her cus- 
tomers, Beacon Hill was a collection 
of pastures, owned by thirteen propri- 
etors, in lots containing from a half to 
twenty acres each. The southwesterly 
slope of the prominence is designated 
upon the old maps as “Copley Hill.” 

We will now endeavor to describe 
the appearance of the hill, at the com- 
mencement of the American Revolu- 
tion, with the beacon on its top, from 
which it took its name, consisting of a 
tall mast sixty feet in height, erected in 
1635, with an iron crane projecting 


from its side, supporting an iron pot. 
The mast was placed on cross-timbers, 
with a stone foundation, supported by 
braces, and provided with cross-sticks 
serving as a ladder for ascending to the 
crane. It remained until 1776, when 
it was destroyed by the British; but 
was replaced in 1790 by a monument, 
inclosed in a space six rods square, 
where it remained until 1811. It was 
surmounted by an eagle, which now 
surmounts the speaker’s desk in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, 
and had tablets upon its four sides 
with inscriptions commemorative of 
Revolutionary events. It stood nearly 
opposite the southeast corner of the 
reservoir lot, upon the site of No. 82 
Temple Street, and its foundation 
was sixty feet higher up in the air than 
the present level of that street. The 
lot was sold, in 1811, for the miserable 
pittance of eighty cents per square 
foot ! 

Starting upon our pedestrian tour 
from the corner of Tremont and Bea- 
con Streets, where now stands the 
Albion, was an acre lot owned by the 
heirs of James Penn, a selectman of 
the town, and a ruling elder in the 
First Church, which stood in State 
Street upon the site of Brazer’s Build- 
ing. The parsonage stood opposite, 
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upon the site of the Merchants Bank 
Building, and extended with its garden 
to Dock Square, the water flowing up 
nearly to the base of the Samuel Adams 
statue. Next comes a half-acre lot 
owned by Samuel Eliot, grandfather 
of President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Then follows a second half-acre 
lot owned by the heirs of the Reverend 
James Allen, fifth minister of the First 
Church, who, in his day, as will be 
shown in the sequel, owned a larger 
portion of the surface of Boston than 
any other man, being owner of thirty- 
seven of the seven hundred acres which 
inclosed the territory of the town. 
His name is perpetuated in the street 
of that name bounding the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital grounds. Som- 
erset Street was laid out through it. 
The Congregational House, Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, and Boston University 
Building, which occupies the former 
site of the First Baptist Church, under 
the pastorship of the Reverend Rollin 
H. Neale, stand upon it. Next comes 
Governor James Bowdoin’s two-acre 
pasture, extending from the last-named 
street to Mount Vernon Street, and 
northerly to Allston Street; the upper 
part of Bowdoin Street and Ashburton 
Place were laid out through it; the 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
formerly Freeman-place Chapel, built 
by the Second Church, under the pas- 
toral care of the Reverend Chandler 
Robbins, and afterwards occupied by 
the First Presbyterian Church, the 
Church of the Disciples, the Brattle- 
square Church, the Old South Church, 
and the First Reformed Episcopal 
Church ; so that the entire theological 
gamut has resounded from its walls ; 
the Swedenborgian Church, over which 
the Reverend Thomas Worcester pre- 
sided for a long series of years, also 
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stands upon it. Having reached the 
summit of the hill, we come abreast of 
the five-and-a-half-acre pasture of Gov- 
ernor John Hancock, the first signer 
of the immortal Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, extending from 
Mount Vernon Street to Joy Street, and 
northerly to Derne Street, embracing 
the Capitol lot, and also the reser- 
voir lot, for which last two he paid, in 
1752, the modest sum of eleven hun- 
dred dollars! It is now worth a thou- 
sand times as much. For the remainder 
of his possessions in that vicinity he 
paid nine hundred dollars more. The 
upper part of Mount Vernon Street, the 
upper part of Hancock Street, and 
Derne Street, were laid out through it. 
Then, descending the hill, comes Ben- 
jamin Joy’s two-acre pasture, extending 
from Joy Street to Walnut Street, and 
extending northerly to Pinckney Street ; 
forty-seven dwellink-houses now stand- 
ing upon it. Mr. Joy paid two thou- 
sand dollars for it. At the time of its 
purchase he was desirous of getting a 
house in the country, as being more 
healthy than a town-residence, and he 
selected this localty as “ being country 
enough for him.” The upper part of 
Joy Street was laid out through it. 
Now follows the valuable twenty-acre 
pasture of John Singleton Copley, the 
eminent historical painter, one of whose 
productions (Charles the First demand- 
ing in the House of Commons the 
arrest of the five impeached members) 
is now in the art-room of the Public 
Library. It extended for a third of a 
mile on Beacon Street, from Walnut 
Street to Beaver Street, and northerly 
to Pinckney Street, which he purchased 
in lots at prices ranging from fifty to 
seventy dollars per acre. Walnut, 
Spruce, a part of Charles, River, Brim- 
mer, Branch Avenue, Byron Avenue, 
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Lime, and Chestnut Streets, Louisburg 
Square, the lower parts of Mount Ver- 
non and Pinckney Streets, and the 
southerly part of West Cedar Street, 
have been laid out through it. Copley 
left Boston, in 1774, for England, and 
never returned to his native land. He 
wrote to his agent in Boston, Gardner 
Greene (whose mansion subsequently 
stood upon the enclosure in Pemberton 
Square, surrounded by a garden of two 
and a quarter acres, for which he paid 
thirty-three thousand dollars), to sell 
the twenty-acre pasture for the best 
price which could be obtained. After 
a delay of some time he sold it, 
in 1796, for eighteen thousand four 
hundred and fifty dollars; equivalent 
to nine hundred dollars per acre, or 
two cents per square foot. It is a singu- 
lar fact that a record title to only two 
and a half of the twenty acres could 
be found. It was purchased by the 
Mount Vernon Proprietors, consisting 
of Jonathan Mason, three tenths ; Har- 
rison Gray Otis, three tenths; Benja- 
min Joy, two tenths ; and Henry Jack- 
son, two tenths. The barberry bushes 
speedily disappeared after the Copley 
sale. The southerly part of Charles 
Street was laid out through it. And the 
first railroad in the United States was 
here employed. It was gravitation in 
principle. An inclined plane was laid 
from the top of the hill, and the dirt-cars 
slid down, emptying their loads into 
the water at the foot and drawing the 
empty cars upward. The apex of the 
hill was in the rear of the Capitol near 
the junction of Mount Vernon and 
Temple Streets, and was about sixty 
feet above the present level of that 
locality, and about even with the roof 
of the Capitol. The level at the corner 
of Bowdoin Street and Ashburton Place 
has been reduced about thirty feet, 
and at the northeast corner of the res- 
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ervoir lot about twenty feet, and Louis- 
burg Square about fifteen feet. The 
contents of the excavations were used 
to fill up Charles Street as far north as 
Cambridge Street, the parade-ground 
on the Common, and the Leverett- 
street jail lands. The territory thus 
conveyed now embraces some of the 
finest residences in the city. The 
Somerset Club-house, the Church of 
the Advent, and the First African 
Church, built in 1807 by the congre- 
gation worshiping with the Reverend 
Daniel Sharp, stand upon it. 

Bounded southerly on Copley’s pas- 
ture, westerly on Charles River, and 
northerly on Cambridge Street, was 
Zachariah Phillips’s nine-acre pasture, 
which extended easterly to Grove 
Street ; for which he paid one hundred 
pounds sterling, equivalent to fifty 
dollars per acre. The northerly parts 
of Charles and West Cedar Streets, and 
the westerly parts of May and Phillips 
Streets, have been laid out through it. 
The Twelfth Baptist Church, formerly 
under the pastorship of the Reverend 
Samuel Snowdon, stands upon it. Pro- 
ceeding easterly was the sixteen-and- 
a-half-acre pasture of the Reverend 
James Allen, before alluded to as the 
greatest landowner in the town of 
Boston, for which he paid one hundred 
and fifty pounds, New-England cur- 
rency, equivalent to twenty-two dollars 
per acre. It bounded southerly on 
Copley’s, Joy’s, and Hancock’s pas- 
tures, and extended easterly to Temple 
Street. Anderson, Irving, Garden, 
South Russell, Revere, and the easterly 
parts of Phillips and Myrtle Streets, 
were laid out through it. Next comes 
Richard Middlecott’s four-acre pasture, 
extending from Temple Street to Bow- 
doin Street, and from Cambridge Street 
to Allston Street. Ridgeway Lane, the 
lower parts of Hancock, Temple, and 
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Bowdoin Streets, were laid out through 
it. The Independent Baptist Church, 
formerly under the pastorship of the 
Reverend Thomas Paul; the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, built in 
1835 by the parish of Grace Church, 
under the rectorship of the Reverend 
Thomas M. Clark, now bishop of the 
diocese of Rhode Island ; the Mission 
Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 
which was erected in 1830 by the 
congregation of the Reverend Lyman 
Beecher, just after the destruction of 
their edifice by fire, which stood at the 
southeast corner of Hanover and (new) 
Washington Streets, stand upon it. 
Next comes the four-acre pasture of 
Charles Bulfinch, the architect of the 
Capitol at Washington, also of the 
Massachusetts Capitol, Faneuil Hall, 
and other public buildings, and for 
fourteen years chairman of the board 
of selectmen of the town of Boston, 
extending from Bowdoin Street to Bul- 
finch Street, and from Bowdoin Square 
to Ashburton Place, for which he paid 
two hundred pounds, New-England 
currency, equivalent to six hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars. Bulfinch -Street 
and Bulfinch Place were laid out 
through it. The Revere House, for- 
merly the mansion of Kirk Boott, one 
of the founders of the city of Lowell ; 
Bulfinch-place Church, which occupies 
the site of the Central Universalist 
Church, erected in 1822 by the con- 
gregation of the Reverend Paul Dean ; 
and also Mount Vernon Church, 
erected in 1842 by the congregation 
over which the Reverend Edward N. 
Kirk presided, stand upon it. Then 
follows the two-acre pasture of Cyprian 
Southack, extending to Tremont Row 
easterly, and westerly to Somerset 
Street. Stoddard Street and Howard 
Street were laid out through it. The 
Howard Atheneum, formerly the site 


of Father Miller’s Tabernacle, stands 
upon it. Then follows the one-and-a- 
half-acre pasture of the heirs of the 
Reverend John Cotton, second minister 
of the First Church, extending from 
Howard Street to Pemberton Square, 
which constitutes a large portion of 
that enclosure. And lastly, proceed- 
ing southerly, comes the four-acre 
pasture of William Phillips, extending 
from the southeasterly corner of Pem- 
berton Square to the point of beginning, 
and enclosing the largest portion of 
that enclosure. The Hotel Pavilion, 
the Suffolk Savings Bank, and Hough- 
ton and Dutton’s stores, stand upon it. 
Less than a century ago Charles River 
flowed at high tide from the southeast 
corner of Cambridge Street and Ander- 
son Street across intervening streets to 
Beacon Street, up which it flowed one 
hundred and forty-three feet easterly 
across Charles Street to No. 61. When 
Mr. John Bryant dug the cellar for that 
building he came to the natural beach, 
with its rounded pebbles, at the depth 
of three or four feet below the surface. 
It also flowed over the Public Garden, 
across the southern portion of the 
parade-ground, to the foot of the hill, 
upon which stands the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment. A son of H. G. Otis was 
drowned, about seventy years ago, in a 
quagmire which existed at that spot. 
It also flowed across the westerly por- 
tion of Boylston Street and Tremont 
Street, and Shawmut Avenue, to the 
corner of Washington Street and Groton 
Street, where stood the fortifications 
during the American Revolution, across 
the Neck, which was only two hundred 
and fifty feet in width at that point, and 
thence to the boundary of Roxbury. 
A beach existed where now is Charles 
Street, and the lower part of Cambridge 
Street, on both sides, was a marsh. 
Less than a century ago, land on 
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Beacon Hill was as cheap as public 
documents. Ministers are enjoined not 
to be worldly minded, and not to be 
given to filthy lucre. But the Reverend 
James Allen would furnish an excellent 
pattern for a modern real-estate specu- 
lator. In addition to his pasture 
on the south side of Cambridge Street, 
he had also a twenty-acre pasture on 
the north side of that street, between 
Chambers Street and Charles River, 
extending to Poplar Street, for which he 
paid one hundred and forty pounds, 
New-England currency, equivalent to 
four hundred and sixty-seven dollars, 
equal to twenty-three dollars per acre. 
He was thus the proprietor of all the 
territory from Pinckney Street to Poplar 
Street, between Joy Street and Chambers 
Street on the east, and Grove Street 
and Charles River on the west; for 
which he paid the magnificent sum of 
nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars ! 
It was called “Allen’s Farm.” The 
Capitol lot, containing ninety-five 
thousand square feet, was bought by 
the town of Boston of John Hancock 
(who, though a devoted patriot to the 
American cause, yet in all his busi- 
ness transactions had an eye to profit), 
for the sum of thirteen thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three dollars ; 
only ¢wenty times as much as he gave 
for it! The town afterward conveyed it 
to the Commonwealth for five shillings, 
upon condition that it should be used 
for a Capitol. In 1846, the city of 
Boston paid one hundred and forty-five 
thousand one hundred and seven dollars 
for the reservoir lot containing thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and eighty- 
eight square feet. In 1633, the town 
granted to William Blackstone fifty acres 
of land wherever he might select. He 
accordingly selected upon the south- 
westerly slope of Beacon Hill, which 
included the Common. Being after- 
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ward compelled by the town to fence 
in his vacant land, he conveyed back 
to the town, for thirty pounds, all but 
the six-acre lot at the corner of Beacon 
and Spruce Streets, and extending 
westerly to Charles River, and northerly 
to Pinckney Street, where he lived 
until 1635, when he removed to Rhode 
Island, and founded the town which 
bears his name. 

It will thus be perceived that the 
portion of Beacon Hill, included be- 
tween Beacon Street, Beaver Street, 
Cambridge Street, Bowdoin Square, 
Court Street, Tremont Row, and Tre- 
mont Street, containing about seventy- 
three acres, was sold, less than a century 
ago, at prices ranging from twenty-two 
to nine hundred dollars per acre, aggre- 
gating less than thirty thousand doilars. 
It now comprises the ninth ward of the 
city of Boston, and contains within its 
limits a real estate valuation of sixteen 
millions of dollars. Its name and fame 
are asscciated with important events 
and men prominent in American annals. 
Upon its slopes have dwelt Josiah 
Quincy, of ante- Revolutionary fame, 
and his son and namesake of civic 
fame ; and also his grandson and name- 
sake, and Edmund, equally distin- 
guished; Lemuel Shaw, Robert G. 
Shaw, Daniel Webster, Abbott Law- 
rence, Samuel, Nathan, and William 
Appleton, Samuel T. Armstrong, Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis, J. Lothrop Motley, 
William H. Prescott, Charles Sumner, 
John A. Andrew, John C. Warren, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, Lyman Beecher, William 
E. Channing, and Hosea Ballou. La- 
fayette made it his temporary home in 
1824, and Kossuth in 1852. During the 
present century, the laws of Massachu- 
setts have been enacted upon and pro- 
mulgated from its summit, and will 
probably continue so to be for ages 
to come. 
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